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in a handsome building for a library in his father's native 
town, in which the inhabitants have placed a statue of their 
distinguished townsman. Every one who has visited West- 
minster Abbey will remember the colossal statue of Watt, 
also the work of Chantrey, which stands there, bearing an 
inscription from the pen of Lord Brougham. 

Mr. Watt was no less beloved for his private virtues than 
respected for his public services. He is another instance, 



added to the many already on record, of greatness and 
amiableness combined, — of a man with intellect sufficient to 
conceive and execute the greatest designs, and the plain, 
practical good sense and good temper which give security to 
friendship and happiness to all around. He claimed no right 
of genius to infringe the laws of social life, and indulge his 
own whims at the expense of the feelings and convenience of 
others. 



GEKAED DOUf, 



Art is the child of nature. In art nature is reproduced ; and 
in proportion as that reproduction is correct or incorrect, art 
is true to its vocation. Dr. Syntax tells us thac nature must 
be improved, and the French painters used to talk about 
nature wanting harmony and being a great deal too green ; 
but, with due reverence to Dr. Syntax and the French 
painters, we hold that nature is unimprovable, neither wanting 
harmony nor yet too green, but perfect in all its forms of 
beauty. From a daisy to a primeval forest, there is not a 
stone, a leaf, a flower, a whisp of gossamer sauntering about 
in the golden air, or a gay winged butterfly sailing in the 
ether, but possesses all that is beautiful and great and grand. 

The painters of various countries have represented their 
national peculiarities— circumstances have induced them to 
reproduce certain objects in a certain way, and the result has 
been what we commonly call schools of art. The Florentines 
were remarkable for a grandeur of design, almost approaching 
the gigantic — an ideal majesty, though withal possessing a 
certain dark severity, as may be seen in the works of Masso- 
lino, Castagna, and Michael Angelo — himself majestic as his 
own ideal. In Rome, surrounded by the monuments of 
former greatness, classic genius revived, and Raphael became 
the painter for all people and all time. At Venice, the beauti- 
ful city in the sea, where nature presents some of her most 
charming aspects, the painters delighted themselves in pre- 
senting a mixture and variety of colours, and produced grand 
and vigorous effects by the contrasts of light and shadow. 
Corregio gave the distinguishing characteristics to the school 
of Lombardy — graceful design, mellowness of pencil, beauti- 
ful colouring. The French, the Flemings, the Germans, have 
each their own peculiarities, and the Dutch pictures have 
always found admirers. If the Dutch painters have chosen . 
low subjects of imitation— and everybody who thinks of a 
Dutch picture idealises the interior of an untidy kitchen, or 
the inside of a low beer-house — they have represented them 
with great exactness. " If they have not succeeded in the 
most difficult parts of the claro-obscuro, they at least excel in 
the most striking, such as in light confined in a narrow space, 
night illuminated by the moon, or by torches, and the light of 
a smith's forge. The Dutch understand the gradations of 
colour. They have no rivals in landscape painting, considered 
as the faithful representation of a particular scene. The 
Dutch distinguish themselves b^' their perspective, by their 
clouds, sea scenes, animals, fruit, flowers, and insects, and 
they excel in miniature painting ; in short everything which 
requires a faithful imitation, colour, and a nice pencil, is well 
executed by the Dutch painters." 

Foremost among the artists of this school stands Gerard 
Douw. His name is sometimes written Gerhard Douw ; and he 
was born at Ley don in 1613, and died in 1674, aged sixty- one. 
In early life he received instruction from Bartholomew Dolendo, 
an engraver; and Peter Kouwhoorn, a painter on glass, found 
in young Douw an apt pupil. The boy loved art, and at fifteen 
became the disciple of Rembrandt. To this great painter is 
to be ascribed that excellence in colouring, that breadth of 
light and shadows, which afterwards distinguished the works 
of Gerard Douw ; but with all the genius for grandeur of 
designs and startling effects of claro-obscuro, he united that 
extreme delicacy of finish which is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of his works. Sandraart relates that having once, 
in company with Bamboccio, visited Gerard Douw, they 
could not forbear admiring the prodigious neatness of a picture 



which he was then painting, in which they took particular 
notice of a broom ; and expressing their surprise at the exces- 
sive neatness of the finishing of that minute object, Douw 
told them he should spend three days more in working on 
that broom before he should account it entirely complete. 
In a family picture of Mr. Spiering (Douw's principal patron) 
the same author asserts, that Mrs. Spiering sat five days for 
the finishing of one of her hands that lay on an arm-chair. 

Everything that Douw produced had exactly the true and 
lovely tints of nature, and his pictures possess their peculiar 
advantages, they retain their original lustre, and have the same 
beautiful effect at a proper distance as they have when sub- 
mitted to the closest inspection. The picture known as " The 
Dropsical Woman," an engraving of which we present to the 
reader, is a most perfect and complete specimen of this 
master's style, possessing at once the broad effect of shadow, 
and the most delicate and careful detail. The execution oi* 
the painting is astonishingly' fine, and although the shadows 
appear a little too dark, the whole has an inexpressible, bold 
effect. This picture fell a prey to the French plunderers, and 
was carried to Paris, and is now preserved in the Louvre. 
It is one of the most pathetic pictures of this great master. 
It is the chef-d'oeuvre of his daylight works. In representing 
the chamber of an opulent family, everything in the room 
presents the most magnificent appearance, it is richly decorated 
and furnished. A sick lady sits in an arm-chair, her daughter 
kneels before her, weeping and kissing her hand, — the bitter- 
ness of death approaching, — a servant gives her the medicine, 
and in the front of the picture stands a physician fantastically 
dressed, turning to the window and examining a bottle full of 
water. This picture was given by the Elector Palatine to 
Prince Eugene, and after his death remained in the gallery at 
Turin, until the French carried it off and placed it in the 
Louvre. In 1815, they bought off its restitution at the price 
of 100,000 francs. 

The compositions of Douw have always been in great request, 
and it would be difficult to find a collection of Dutch cabinet 
pictures, the principal ornament of which does not consist in 
one or two of his productions. The galleries of his native • 
country, the German galleries of Dresden, Munich, Vienna, 
and Berlin, the Louvre, and the English collections', are all 
rich in these little treasures. In one is painted a window, out 
of which a maid servant empties a kitchen pot ; in another she 
is employed in the preparation of dinner; in a third she holds 
a light, and looks out of the window into the dark with a 
smiling face. Here we look through a window into the atelier 
of a painter ; there into the cheerful apartment of an old woman 
engaged in spinning. In a picture in the Louvre is the shop 
of a grocer, with various goods piled up and people standing 
before the counter, for whom the mistress is weighing what is 
required. In the Munich gallery there is a pastrycook's shop 
illuminated by the light of a candle; another in the Berlin, 
museum represents a store room with all sorts of provisions, 
the cook is just opening the door with a lighted candle in her 
hand which lights up her countenance in an agreeable manner ; 
she steps on tiptoe in order not to disturb a mouse, who has 
evidently done what he chose with all the good things around 
him, and is just on the point of stepping into a trap.* All 
the pictures are remarkable for the utmost delicacy and 
minuteness of finish. 

* Sir E. Head. 




THE DROPSICAL WOMAN.— FROM A PAINTING BY GERARD DOUW 



